MONOTHEISM   OF   MADHVA

or natural power, and is absolutely identical with him. Like
Baladeva, Madhva distinguishes between this Sakti and God with
the help of the concept of visesa. Of course, Baladeva comes later
than Madhva, and so might have borrowed the idea from him.
This Mayasakti corresponds to the Parasakti of Baladeva. With
the help of this, God enters Prakrti and creates the world of
forms. This Prakrti performs a double function: it obscures the
true nature of the jiva and screens off God from him. But yet it is
dependent on God for its activity. In spite of the dependence of
the world of jivas and matter on the Lord, the relation between
the two is not so close as it is in the system of Jivagosvami and
Baladeva. Still, the idea of dependence has just a little of monistic
significance. For without some community of nature, their
dependence is not possible. There is some reason for calling the
system of Jivagosvami and Baladeva idealistic. For even in
Western idealism, matter, time, etc., are sometimes said to be
real and essential elements of reality; and yet all these are pecu-
liarly unified and the concept of an ideal reality is formed. A
similar attempt is apparent in Jivagosvami's system. But it is
not found in that of Madhva. He is absolutely opposed to any
attempt at unification of differences. And whatever monistic and
therefore, in a sense, idealistic tendency we perceive in his philo-
sophy is due to his monotheism.1

1 Some time ago, Mr. H. N. Raghanendrachar of Mysore brought out a
book, The Dvaita Philosophy and its Place in the Vedanta, in which he main-
tains, that, according to Madhva, there is only one principle of reality, namely,
the Brahman. Madhva is not a dualist or a pluralist but an absolutist, the
difference between Hm and Sankara being that, while for the former the world
with the jivas is real, it is not so for the latter. The Brahman alone is the self-
sufficient principle, and everything else depends for its existence on it. Thus
Madhva represents a peculiar combination of realism and absolutism.

This interpretation of Madhva's system is new, and so far has startled many
an orthodox student. Yet it is being well received, and rightly well received
by some.
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